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atmosphere of the college was not conducive to
research and many Americans returning from
Germany to similar conditions at this period fell
into lives of routine teaching. Remsen succeeded,
however, in obtaining a small laboratory and
continued to work much as he had in Germany.
The excellent quality of his Theoretical Chemis-
try received immediate recognition, and it was
soon translated into German and Italian.

A few years later Daniel Coit Gilman [q.v.~\
was called upon to organize the first institution
in America designed primarily not to impart in-
formation but to develop men of initiative and
ability to add to the knowledge of the world.
Seeking suitable professors for the new insti-
tution, he was impressed by Remsen's persistence
in productive research under discouraging con-
ditions, and chose him as the first professor of
chemistry at the Johns Hopkins University.
Here he lectured on inorganic chemistry during
the first semester and on organic chemistry, the
second. Both graduates and undergraduates at-
tended these lectures, which they found to be
excellent preparation for teaching the science.
To those students who were well prepared in
general chemistry and in analysis, Remsen gave
work in both inorganic and organic prepara-
tions, and then assigned problems requiring ex-
perimental work in the laboratory. This work he
watched from day to day as it progressed. Both
in his lectures and in his conduct of research he
followed the methods of the German laborato-
ries, and the work became the joint product of
professor and student as it had been in Liebig's
laboratory at Giessen. With the aid of the fel-
lowship system instituted at Johns Hopkins,
Remsen soon surrounded himself with a group
of brilliant, eager students, who were training
themselves for academic positions. It would be
hard to over-estimate the effect of this group on
the development of chemistry in America. Some
of the men entered industrial work and a few of
these rose to positions of commanding impor-
tance.

The chemical investigations which Remsen
had continued during his stay at Williams Col-
lege and which he conducted with his students
in Baltimore mostly grew directly or indirectly
from problems which he had studied under the
direction of Fittig at Gottingen and Tubingen.
He discovered that a group in the ortho position
with reference to a methyl group in a derivative
of benzene protects the methyl from oxidation
by the usual oxidizing mixture of sulfuric and
chromic acids. It might easily have been sup-
posed that the ortho group interferes with the
action of the neighboring methyl by a relation
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known as steric hindrance, but Remsen carefully
refrained from a statement of this sort. When
it was discovered that ortho methyl groups are
oxidized by potassium permanganate and by
other alkaline agents, it became evident that the
neighborhood of the groups is not a sufficient
explanation for the phenomena. This protection
of methyl and other groups from oxidation was
thoroughly established by a series of studies and
is still known as "Remsen's Law."
During the early years of his work in Balti-
more, a young man named Fahlberg, who had
already taken his doctor's degree in Germany,
was given an opportunity to work in the labora-
tory and undertook, at Remsen's suggestion, a
study of the oxidation of the sulfamide of toluene
by means of potassium permanganate. Instead
of the sulfamide of benzoic acid, which was ex-
pected, he obtained the anhydride of that com-
pound and this was named benzoic sulfinide. By
a happy accident, Fahlberg discovered that the
compound is intensely sweet, and some years
later it became an article of commerce under the
name of saccharin. Remsen's discovery of the
sulfone phthaleins was intimately connected with
his previous work on the oxidation of sulfamide
derivatives of benzene, as was the case with his
study of conditions under which the diazo group
is replaced by the ethoxy or methoxy group in-
stead of by hydrogen.
While studying the literature of chemistry
in writing his textbook Inorganic Chemistry
(1889), he formulated the following generaliza-
tion : "When the halide of any element combines
with the halide of an alkali metal to form a
double salt, the number of molecules of the alkali
salt which are added to one molecule of the other
halide is never greater and is generally less than
the number of halogen atoms in the latter"
(American Chemical Journal, May 1889, p. 296).
Very few exceptions to this rule have been
found, but Remsen's theoretical explanation for
the rule has not been accepted, and has been re-
placed by Werner's theories explaining complex
inorganic salts and by recent electronic interpre-
tations.
In 1879 Remsen established the American
Chemical Journal to make American researches
in chemistry available for American readers. Al-
though supported in part by the Johns Hopkins
University, it soon became representative of
American chemists and was quickly recognized,
both at home and abroad, as a worthy medium
of publication for important work. The Journal
had a very important influence on the develop-
ment of chemical research. It was continued
through fifty volumes, and then incorporated